1580]                Return to London.

prefer the welfare of the State to their own interests.
I foresee many troubles, a future when your noble-
men will be separated into factions, and at strife
with one another, when the neighbouring nations will
throw fuel on the fire which is to be kindled among
you. Believe me, there are storms brewing which
are not to be dispelled by the fallacies that have
well-nigh driven all noble-mindedness and simplicity
of thought out of the Christian world/*

Languet's forebodings were based especially on
the prospect, still desired by some and dreaded by
others, of a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and
the Duke of Anjou. Sidney's re-instatement in the
Queen's favour, like the Earl of Leicester's, appears
to have been conditional on his no longer opposing
the match. Both he and his uncle henceforward
abstained from protests, and left the Queen to
amuse herself in her own way with her ungainly and
unworthy suitor; perhaps, while quietly aiming at
its overthrow, trusting to the chance of the project
breaking down through its absurdity.

Leicester was at this time, with Sidney as his
associate, if not as his prompter, working secretly
for the protection of the Prince of Orange and the
few Dutch provinces loyal to the Protestant cause
against the encroachments of the Spaniards under
the new leadership of the Duke of Parma. There
was even some talk of Leicester being nominated to
the sovereignty over the Protestant provinces, in the
north, which William at length, and much against
his wishes, assumed in July, 1581. The Catholic
provinces, in the south, had already for some time